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Tue first small colonies of Jews (whose numbers were subsequently 
augmented by other bodies) that returned from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity to Palestine, were necessarily composed of those exiles, who, faith- 
ful to the standard of the Prophets, had kept themselves aloof from the 
habits and manners and the idolatry of Babylon, and held fast to Mo- 
saisin, though perhaps regarding it merely as a peculiarity of the Jew- 
ish race. 

Their total alienation*from heathenism was further confirmed by the 
erection of the Second Temple, by the influence of the three last proph- 
ets, and by the efforts of the two upright but somewhat stern legislators, 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Holding official situations at the Persian Court, 
and being thereby invested with something of a judicial character, they 
enforced the observance of many municipal regulations in popular life, 
and introduced many ordinances for the re-establishment and reorgan- 
ization of divine worship. 

From that moment, all admixture of heathen elements will be found 
to have wholly and finally disappeared trom amid the Jewish race. 
Happily, under the mild and tolerant sway of the Persian monarchs, 
centuries of tranquillity passed over the heads of that race—centuries of 
internal and external growth, during which they acquired organic 
consistency and firmness. Of these years of peace and progress nothing 
can be observed, since nothing is known of them, nor did anything 
occur in them worthy to be recorded. Even the overthrow of the 
— _— by Alexander the Great caused but a brief interrup- 
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tion to this haleyon interval of calm. This small and no longer inde- 
pendent nation could but bend reed-like beneath the world’s mighty 
events, but could not be crushed by their pressure. So that the dis- 
sensions and conflicts among Alexander’s generals passed over the land, 
like a summer shower, the Jews yielding homage now to the Egyptian 
Ptolemies, now to the Syrian Seleucid. The struggle in which the 
Jews themselves were destined to engage began when the rest of the 
world had almost regained tranquillity, and has continued, with but 
small interruption, from that moment up to the present day. The more 
firmly the Jews established themselves on the broad basis of Mosaism, 
the more evident did it become that it presented, not an ideal, but a 
real contrast to heathenism, a contrast inherent in the very being, 
physical and mental, of the Jewish race. The heathen world, restored 
to peace, awoke to the consciousness that this antagonism existed; it 
took up arms and combated it, as for life and death. After heathenism 
had thus opposed the religious idea within the Hebrew race, and had 
succumbed to that idea within Judaism itself, foreign heathenism turned 
to bay, to do battle with it in the persons of the Jews, then and ever- 
more its bearers. 

The first champion of heathenism in the fight against the religious 
idea was the Seleucide, Antiochus Epiphanes. Hesought to exterminate, 
not the Jews, but Judaism. He used every means to compel the Jews 
to bend the knee before his idols. Then arose a small band of Jews 
to do glorious battle in a glorious cause. Then it was again shown 
what a handful of people, when bound together by one intense and 
animating principle, may achieve, even though the power of a world be 
arrayed against them. As the Greeks fought against the Persian Co- 
lossus, the Swiss against the Burgundians and Austria, so fought the 
little band of the Maccabees against the host of the Syrian, ten against a 
thousand. Hurrying from victory to victory, they ere long restored, 
not only the religious idea, but also freedom and independence to their 
people and country. Bearing on high the trophies of this triumph, the 
Jews regained for a time their historical position as a nation among 
the nations, governed by native rulers, who soon exchanged the priest’s 
mitre for the king’s diadem. 

But it was the struggle which had quickened into pulsation the life- 
current in the hearts of the Jews. Tranquillity once restored, the 
ruling families exhausted themselves by mutual dissensions, splitting 
the people into parties that attacked each other with all the viru- 
lence of fraternal animosity. Morality and religion were thus un- 
dermined. The opposing factions themselves summoned the second 
champion .of heathenism, the Roman, into Judea, which country he 
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would doubtless soon have visited unbidden, since it lay in his path of 
conquest. 

The people having thus lost their internal self-dependence, by means 
of the disunion and conflicts of their leaders, submitted almost with- 
out resistance to the yoke of Rome. But her rule degenerated soon into 
unheard-of oppression on the part of the exacting governors, who trans- 
planted the despotism then prevailing in the imperial court of Rome 
to the soil of the provinces. In the Jewish race there yet dwelt a fund of 
strength which had long disappeared from the other dependent States of 
theempire. Sosoon as discontent and hatred came to prevail between 
the governors and the governed, it was impossible but that religious strife 
should speedily ensue. Everything heathen was obnoxious to the Jew, 
as everything Jewish was ludicrous and contemptible in the eyes of the 
Roman. To render idolatrous worship to the statues of the Caesars in 
the temple was repugnant and impossible to the Jew, while his incom- 
prehensible refusal was regarded by the Roman as being prompted by 
aspirit of resistance only. The igniting spark was not long ere it fell on 
this inflammable heap. 

The Jews rose en masse with desperate fury against the Romans, and 
soon freed their land from the presence of an enemy whose sway at that 
very time extended from the Euphrates, over the lands watered by the 
Danube, the Weser, and the Tweed, to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and from the Atlas Mountains to the sources of the Nile. Two distinct 
but equally dangerous circumstances co-operated to render a war of 
extermination inevitable—its fatal issue certain. The first of these was 
the invasion of Judea by countless legions, flushed with a long course 
of conquest under the veteran generalship of Vespasian and Titus. 
The second and more fatal condition of this impending ruin was the 
internal dismemberment of the people, who, lacking one ruling spirit, 
were torn into factions by their several contending leaders. During 
the continuance of the war with the Romans, these rival chiefs, some 
of them animated by the fiercest zeal, others advocating submission to 
the invading forces, had even availed themselves of every brief suspen- 
sion of arms granted by the foreign foe to renew their bloody and sui- 
cidal domestic struggles. In the final conflict, brilliant was the cour- 
age, inflexible the firmness, undaunted the perseverance, and heroic the 
spirit of self-sacrifice displayed by the Jews. They rushed into the 
burning temple, snatched the golden seats of the priests from the flames 
to cast them on the heads of the besiegers. More than a million Jews 
fell in this war; 97,000 were taken prisoners. Some of these were put 
to death, others sold as slaves, others sent to work in the mines, and 
others reserved to be carried captives to Rome, and there torn in pieces 
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by wild beasts in the public games. . The existence of the Jews as a 
people was annihilated. But did all this involve the annihilation ot 
Judaism? No! intruth. Though in many a page of history the designs 
of Providence are legible, surely they are nowhere so clearly to be read, 
so deeply to be revered as in this one. All other nations of antiquity 
were to perish. The Hebrew race alone was eternally to endure. And 
the conditions necessary to its preservation had been long prepared. 

A large portion of the Jews of the captivity had remained behind, in 
the countries washed by the Tigris and the Euphrates. After the re- 
establishment of their brethren in Palestine, they had there formed 
themselves into communities. Their several conquerors, from the time 
of Alexander downwards, had caused large colonies of Jews to be trans- 
planted to the cities they respectively built. The internal dissensions 
prevailing during the closing years of their national existence had in- 
duced many Jews to emigrate to other countries, long before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Thus a wide net of Jewish communities had 
been gradually spread over the then known world. Numerous bands 
of Jews had gathered themselves into communities in various parts 
throughout the eastern countries of Asia, throughout the whole of Syria, 
Egypt, and Cyrene, Italy and Greece. Some had wandered into Spain 
and Gaul, and some had advanced even beyond the Danube and the 
Rhine. The endurance of Jewdom had thus been long insured. The 
fugitives from Palestine found everywhere cities of refuge well prepared 
to receive them, and from them they could again, in their turn, secure 
others. The Jews had, besides their identity of race, a characteristic 
which imbued their lives with a purport peculiar to themselves, and 
wholly distinct from that of the rest of the world, a religious purport. 
They could not, therefore, after the loss of their nationality, be amalga- 
mated with their conquerors, as other nations had been, but were 
forced universally to keep themselves apart and sclf-dependent. Thus 
a second time did the religious idea become the salvation of its bearers ; 
that by means of which the Jews achieved their own preservation. 

Although the dreadful catastrophe in Asia could not, it is true, at 
first remain inoperative on the destinies of the dispersed Jewish com- 
munities, yet the Jews in Africa and Asia rose again and again in 
active revolt against the Roman dominion. 

After these convulsive and expiring efforts of the love for freedom, 
in which the lives of hundreds of thousands of Jews were sacrificed, 
they necessarily lived through a period of peace and security. For 
heathenism being itself in a state of progressive dissolution, had no 
longer the strength requisite to oppose this antagonistic principle of 
Judaism. At length the Jews received, as did all other conquered na- 
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tions, the right of Roman citizenship, and began by degrees to partici- 
pate in public life. The struggle was not renewed until Christianity 
ascended the throne of Rome. It terminated in the entire isolation of 
the Jews, and their expulsion from civil and municipal society. 

A passing glance must now be bestowed on the inner life of Judaism 
during the second period of Jewish national existence. Judging from 
external manifestations, we at once perceive the absence of all creative 
intellectual power. Of this all the writings that have come down to 
us trom that period give evidence. They consist, partly of the rem- 
nants of the past, such as the three last prophets, the book of Esther, 
and the Chronicles; partly of imitations devoid of all originality, and 
therefore preserved to us by means of translations only, like the 
Apocrypha; and partly of un-Jewish offshoots, grafted on a Jewish 
stem, like Daniel of the Asiatic, Philo of the Egypto-Greek, character, 
or of a mixture of Greek and Roman, like Josephus. But within this 
apparent stagnation of Jewish intellect, there was latent, and prepar- 
ing to work itself out, a new and comprehensive growth which had 
struck root and shot forth its branches in the last century before the 
fall of Jerusalem, although its matured fruit was first revealed to the 
sight of man many centuries after that event. 

It has been seen that early in the annals of Judaism there was in- 
troduced the severance of the Idea from the Life, which in Mosaism 
form aunity. It has been seen also that Prophetism, in fulfilment of 
its purpose, had, when the popular life had become un-Mosaic, directed 
its efforts to the development of the Idea. Now that the Jewish race 
had again devoted itself to Mosaism, it was sought above all things to 
impart to the life a Mosaic character. The intellectual power of the 
national mind being at that period exhausted and insignificant, the 
Mosaic idea was thrust in the background, and the Mosuic life forced 
prominently forward. But this condition of things was, ere long, dis- 
turbed by two circumstances. In the first place, human life can never 
be raised to a high standard, unless it is animated by that which is, in 
the abstract, truth. If not so inspired, it must become more or less 
conventional and soulless. In the second, there existed then so great a . 
diversity in the historical positions of the people, that a national ob- 
servance of the whole of Mosaism could not be even contemplated. 
The result of the first circumstance was the strictest adherence to the 
letter of the Mosaic law, while the Mosaic idea was neither realized nor 
understood. The consequence of the second was, that the popular 
every-day life came to require numberless regulations, nowhere con- 
tained even in the letter of the Mosaic writings. Besides, national life 
had itself produced national customs and national views, which, though 
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not actually un-Mosaic, have no real place and foundation in the writ- 
ings of Moses. Finally, what further operated in this direction is this, 
that the law of Moses indicates so much, for the observance of which 
in practice much detail is required. Allow me to examine these pro- 
positions somewhat more closely. 

The unfavorable circumstances under which the Israelites entered 
into possession of the land of Canaan, such as their small numerical 
strength, and the vicinity of so many hostile nations, by whom their 
possession of every hand’s-breadth of territory was disputed, and lastly, 
their being subservient to a foreign power, were all so many obstacles 
to the establishment of their polity on the true Mosaic basis, viz., the 
equal division of the soil. Though the principles of entire personal 
freedom and equality of civil rights were carried as far as possible into 
practice, yet, by the partial neglect of the Mosaic territorial enactments, 
an un-Mosaic tendency was imparted to the constitution. This soon 
became manifest in the non-observance of the Sabbatical Year and of 
the Jubilee in their true spirit and signification, their ceremonial ordi- 
nances being at thesame time fulfilled. The Mosaic temple-service was 
strictly performed, long after its true life had become extinct, under the 
pressure of a political condition that had suggested other requirements. 
Family worship, assemblages for devotional purposes in all parts of the 
country and without the walls of the temple, meetings for instruction 
and prelections: all these were institutions for which the pentateuch 
furnishes no enactment, or for which (for example, the reading of the 
law) Moses provided after a wholly different manner. Either these 
arrangements were made irrespectively of the Mosaic code, as in the 
instance just quoted, or it was sought to establish customs analogous to 
the Mosaic institutions. Thus, instead of sacrifices, the offering up of 
certain prayers was enjoined. But this arrangement was so tar op- 
posed to the Mosaic ideal conception of sacrifices, that while they were 
for the most part voluntary, the prayer was offered by the whole com- 
munity, and was fixed and obligatory. 

What were the inevitable consequences of these varying, and, in some 
respects, mutually counteracting circumstances? One was, the uncon- 
ditional authority of the Mosaic code; the other, its interpretation by 
uninspired organs. Of what nature was this interpretation or com- 
mentary? It was in part narrowly restricted to the very letter of the 
law, and yet it was a free interpretation, since it included much foreign 
matter, which had by its means to be referred to the letter of the law, 
much extraneous element, whose origin had to be sought and found in 
that code. This appears to be paradoxical, and yet it is not so: a ra- 
tional interpretation is directed to the discovery of the true purport 
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and spirit of the text; these once ascertained, they are admitted to be 
unchangeable. An interpretation of the letter only has no regard to 
the rational signification ; the commentator’s efforts are directed to the 
search of something predetermined upon as discoverable in the letter. 
Till this is found, the letter even is freely handled. 

Such then was the nature of that which then and thenceforward was 
to form and fill the intellectual life of the Jew, and which imparted to 
the third phase of Judaism—Talmudism—its distinctive and inalien- 
able characteristic. That characteristic was the peculiar interpretation 
of Holy Writ. This interpretation, Midrasch, was at one and thesame 
time literal in respect of the letter, and free as regards the spirit and 
meaning. It was also divided into two distinct branches of inquiry; 
the one was that of the law, the other that of the doctrinal, moral, and 
historical contents of Scripture. In the latter division, it was necessary 
that the interpretation should be especially free and unfettered ; this 
mode of explanation gave rise to a huge growth of moral ramifications. 
Thus was accumulated an inexhaustible store of parables, metaphors, 
fables, anecdotes, aphorisms, and proverbs, which, under the name of 
Agada, contributed to the diffusion of worldly prudence and moral wis- 
dom, and to their circulation as current coin among the people. In 
the first of these divisions, the Law, it was indispensable that perfect 
consistency with its letter should exist in the interpretation. Certain 
rules were therefore adopted, and according to them the cases were de- 
termined in which, if expedient, the explanation might be limited, and 
the others in which, if the relative circumstances demanded it, it might 
be extended. By these rules it was also permitted to reach the desired 
conclusion by a long series of deductions and inferences. This set of 
rules, in their collective form, was called the Halacha. 

This system was productive of two direct results, of which the one, 
affecting the material life of the Jews, may be thus defined. The de- 
velopment of this intellectual phase must have been free, as the tenden- 
cy must have been natural to the people. It induced the formation of 
an independent body of literati from among the people, who gradually 
forced the old orders of the priest and the Levite into the background. 
This intellectual movement produced more mental equality among the 
mass, or, to use a recent phrase, the preponderating power of intelli- 
gence. The field of inquiry embraced by the second division referred 
to the inner life. Its first condition was the fulfilment of the Mosaic 
life, in so far as its practice was possible, and the amalgamation of all 
that had grown out of the popular habits and manners with material 
existence. The smaller the portion of the Mosaic life of which the then 
circumstances allowed the observance, according to its true spirit and ° 
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extent, the more rigid was the adherence to the remnant of ordinances 
still observed. This gave rise to the three following consequences: 1st. 
All that could be obeyed in the ceremonial law was held to be religion, 
its infringement to be sin against God. 2dly. The law, as presented 
to the Jew in the code of Moses, was no longer considered binding; 
but it was binding according to its subsequent interpretation by the 
commentators. 8dly. In order to insure the observance of the Mosaic 
law, it was superincumbered with restrictions: the fulfilment of these 
restrictions was held to be the fulfilment of the Mosaic code: a hedge, 
it was said, was planted around the law. It will be at once perceived 
that the laws were thus multiplied a hundredfold, and a direction was 
imparted to them foreign to Mosaism. 4thly. The popular mind re- 
ceived and adopted the impression that everything in human existence, 
from the most insignificant trifle in material life to the most important 
action involving a first moral principle, was equally to be determined 
by the law, was to be found specifically provided for in the law. This 
gave birth to casuistry, or the regulation by the law of every possible 
individual contingency. 

I have thus attempted to place before you the origin and tendencies 
of Talmudism. Its commencement dates from the last century before 
the fall of Jerusalem—its development and consolidation from the third 
—its close from the sixth, century of the vulgar era. I shall therefore 
consider its contents and purport in a future lecture. 

If we would view the subject from a higher point, however, we must 
inquire what was the real influence of this second phase of Jewish 
existence, and of the tendency of the Talmud, on the development of 
the religious idea. 

The solution of this question is not difficult; for it has been shown 
that the religious idea had overcome its antagonism, the heathen 
idea, within the Hebrew race; and further that when the internal 
principle of decay within heathenism had prepared its dissolution in 
the then civilized world, the religious idea was destined to step forth 
into the general world of man. The Divine idea, as will be presently 
seen, could in the first ages of its promulgation take but partial hold 
of the mental soil of the human race. It was necessary therefore that 
it should be preserved in its integrity within Judaism, until such time 
as mankind, prepared by increased civilization fur its reception, should 
be fitted to accept it, and be imbued with it, entirely and universally. 
The twofold mission was thus imparted to the religious ides; first, 
to be partially disseminated among mankind generally ; secondly, to be 
preserved inviolate in the very heart of Judaism. Its preparation for 
‘ both these conditions formed the second phase of the popular existence 
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of the Jewish race. During this second phase antiquity witnessed the 
final extinction of heathenism. The religious idea had meantime 
gathered up the strength and the means by which to endure, in the 
midst of Judaism, for thousands of coming years. The dissemination of 
the religious idea throughout the world has been effected by means of 
Christianity, at a later period by Mahometanism, and by the dispersion 
of the Israelites over the whole earth. The preservation of the religi- 
ous idea within Judaism was secured by Talmudism ; for Talmudism 
is but its transformation into the chrysalis, the enveloping it in the 
cocoon, formed of a web of enactments for material life. Within that 
web the religious idea lay pure and unscathed, distinct alike from the 
semi-divine ideas comprised in Christianity and Mahometanism, and 
from the remains of heathenism, then still lingering among mankind. 

Whoever recognizes in the history of man, not an entangled skein of 
accidental cireumstances, but in truth a series of cause and effect yet in 
actual operation, according to the pre-ordained plan of an allwise and 
divine Providence, must. at once perceive that the simultaneous occur- 
rence of the two great events, the rise of Christianity, and the disper- 
sion of the Jews, was not a fortuitous coincidence. He must, on the 
contrary, be impressed with the marked unity of purpose evident in 
both these occurrences, a unity, not in their origin and their action 
(for Jerusalem was not destroyed by Christianity, nor Christianity dif- 
fused by Judaism), but in their aim and result. If, according to the 
clear and unequivocal declaration of the Prophets, it is ordained that 
the whole human race is to be subdued by the religious idea, it is 
manifestly necessary that the development of mankind should ever be 
left free and unshackled, in order that the universal dissemination of the 
religious idea may be the ultimate fruit of that free development. 
This result could not at once be achieved. The acceptance of the reli- 
gious idea must be gradual, as the development of man is progressive ; 
the ultimate stage of that progress being its universal acceptance, in the 
entireness and purity in which it has been preserved for mankind. 
The first condition necessitated its partial introduction, under the forms 
of Christianity and Mahometanism; the second, the preservation of 
Judaism and of the Jewish race. This destined preservation of the 
Jewish race and the religious idea, not on one spot of earth only, but 
throughout the world, equally demanded the dispersion of the Israel- 
ites over the habitable globe. By the eye of Christianity this disper- 
sion was long viewed as a curse; and verily a curse it was for the in- 
dividual outcasts of the Jewish race, who by its means suffered unut- 
terable torments, a martyrdom both of body and spirit. Yet for the 
Hebrew race, as its children have long known, this very dispersion was 
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a blessing. Abarbanel, even he, who in his troubled pilgrimage had 
to fly from Spain to Portugal, from Portugal to Italy, from Italy to 
Corfu, himself observes,—“ By means of the dispersion only were we 
saved ; for when oppressed by the rulers of one country, we have raised 
our heads, and have been preserved in another.” Nay more! this dis- 
persion has heen fraught with blessing for all humanity. As deposi- 
taries of the religious idea, the Jews were and are everywhere its ir- 
refutable visible witnesses. In respect and on behalf of the religious 
idea (and this our further investigation into the existing conditions of 
man will prove to demonstration) they will evermore exercise fresh and 
ever-increasing influence over mankind, until that idea shall have ac- 
quired universal and undisputed sway over the mental being of the hu- 
man race. Amid the vast revolutions and transmutations that were 
impending over the whole civilized world, when the migrations of the 
various peoples and races changed the entire face of the known habit- 
able globe, when the senile and expiring nations of antiquity were fast 
sinking into their long-prepared grave, and when a youthful and 
vigorous race were destined to subdue the earth, it would have been 
impossible for the Israelites to have maintained and defended their in- 
dependent national existence in Palestine. The Jewish people, as a 
_ people, had also passed away. But they did not disappear, as other 
races have disappeared, from among men. The Almighty had_pro- 
vided for them a wholly new and peculiar phase of being. His provi- 
dence decreed that the race of Israel should arise in the midst of all 
nations to new life, endowed with inexhaustible strength and uncon- 
querable perseverance. For this new life, the second phase of the 
national existence had been, both in its internal and external relations, 
an indispensable preparation. The wider the difference between the 
Assyrian and Babylonian captivities (in which the Jews were trans- 
ported collectively to one fixed place of exile) and their second and 
final removal and dispersion, the clearer is it made, that during the 
second national period the preservation of the religious idea was pre- 
pared and insured ;—within, by means of a concrete system of mate- 
rial enactments derived from the Mosaic law—without, by the disper- 
sion of the Jews before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Here then it becomes necessary to consider Christianity in its relation 
to Judaism. But as Christianity is the ground on which the Jewish 
and the heathen world first came into spiritual contact, it is desirable 
that we should inform ourselves somewhat more precisely as to the state 
of the heathen world at that moment. With a few brief remarks on 
this subject, I will, with your permission, close this day’s lecture. 

In what direction soever we turn our inquiry, we shall at once 
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clearly discern that at this juncture all hitherto existing forms were 
in a state of decay or of entire decomposition, and that no means of 
resuscitation or reformation were athand. The political existence of all 
nations that. had once played an important and independent part in the 
world’s drama, had been annihilated by the arms of Rome. Egypt, Asia- 
Minor, Northern Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Britain had been reduced 
to the insignificant condition of Roman provinces; only there where 
a youthful and vigorous race—the Parthians and Germans—poured 
down from the north and east, had the arms of Rome received a check. 
The power of Rome, the mistress of the world, began to decline. The 
republic had been transformed into an empire. To the despotism of the 
Ceesars had again succeeded the uncurbed personal authority of the 
procurator. Justice had been displaced by arbitrary rule, in which 
dwelt combined the insatiable avarice of individuals, and the senseless 
and profane deification of the emperor. 

Heathenism had known but two classes—rulers and slaves; even the 
much-vaunted freedom of the Athenians and Spartans was but the free- 
dom of the dominant families; and of these the masses of the population 
were the bondmen. The propitious moment at which the Roman 
plebeian succeeded in curbing the absolute rule of the patricians, laid 
a subject world prostrate at the feet of the citizen of Rome. This 
degeneracy reached its extreme point during the imperial rule of the 
Cxsars. Save emperors and slaves, naught remained. 

The political world was transformed into a multitude of disconnected 
particles, an assemblage of men devoid of freedom, of organization, and 
wholly governed (as may be seen from the elections and depositions of 
the Emperors by the Preetorian Guard) by unbridled passion and brute 
force. Such was the ultimate result of the social experiment, in that 
antiquity which had so variously operated on man in his political rela- 
tions. That a boundless immorality would, in such a condition of 
things, gain entire ascendancy over society, is evident. The pleasures 
of the senses, and the possession of the means by which to insure their 
enjoyment, were the sole incentives to action. Sensual excess, an 
indulgence of the appetites bordering on insanity, and such as the world 
has never since beheld, covetousness, extortion, legacy-hunting denun- 
ciations; these comprised the whole range of social activity. The moral 
sense of man was dead. 

There stood heathenism sunken and depraved, an object of ridicule 
and contempt in the sight of its own sons, a senseless drama, played by 
soulless actors. Whoever reads the coarse but biting satires of Lucian, 
and at the same time calls to mind the worship offered to the degene- 
rate, yet deified emperors, as though they had indeed become ‘gods, will 
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at once discern in such things the decomposed elements of a decayed 
organism. Philosophy had alike fate; for the philosophic consciousness 
of mankind must truly have fallen to the lowest ebb, when so-called phi- 
losophers were the most cringing, the most fawning and abject flat- 
terers, who clothed in flowery and figurative phrases their advocacy of 
the most shameless skepticism, the lowest morality. | 

What, save utter despair, could result from such a state of being? 
When sensual indulgence has reached the point of exhaustion and sati- 
ety, a higher yearning makes itself felt; the more keenly and bitterly, 
the smaller the power left in the burnt-out embers of the soul to satisfy 
her own aspirations after light and life. Doubt fills the spirit with deep- 
est sadness, with bitterest anguish at the sense of its own nothingness. 
Then the slave desires enlargement. If earthly freedom be denied him, 
he stretches forth his hand to heaven, and seeks an imagined spiritual 
liberty on high. Even the most shameless parasite despises him before 
whom he bends, gnashing his teeth and muttering to himself, “ Had I 
but your possessions, thus should you render obeisance unto me.” For 
all these longings, all these aspirations, antiquity could offer naught, 
no—-naught; could yield no satisfaction. For under the dominion of 
Rome, and the degeneracy of the other nations, Art, even she that 
had been the peculiar creation and attribute of antiquity, had wholly 
declined. 

One only nation still existed, in whom there yet lay a vigorous 
germ, a strong element of life and being—the Jews, with the religious 
idea. This idea passed from Judaism into Christianity; and, arrayed 
in this garb, entered the general world of man. She thus received the 
worn-out old world in her maternal embrace, mitigated the death- 
struggle for antiquity; and though doubtless no longer wearing her 
previous aspect, arose with the fresh morning dawn, in the midst of the 
new races of the earth. 


THE COUNSEL OF A GOOD WIFE. 


Razer Meir had some very troublesome neighbors, who took the 
greatest delight in doing him every mischief in their power. Vexed 
with their outrageous conduct, he prayed that God might destroy them. 
His wife heard him. “ Dear husband,” said she, “would it not be 
better to pray for their reform? Recollect that king David did not 
pray for the destruction of s¢nners, but of sin, as it is written, ‘ Let sin 
be consumed out of the earth, and the wicked will be no more.’ (Psalm 
104.) Pray, then, for their repentance, not for their destruction.” The 
good Rabbi approved of the advice of his wife, and thenceforth prayed 
that God might enlighten the minds of his troublesome neighbors, and 
reform their hearts. T. Beracuorn. 





THE DISORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 


Tue present attitude of thousands of discontented workmen in New 
York and other large cities presents a picture by no means pleasing 
to contemplate. Combinations of craftsmen of all callings are mak- 
ing a sudden demand for the curtailment of the hours of daily pro- 
duction. Demagogues, improving the situation for the advancement 
of themselves, hound on the multitude to revolutionary disorder. Chaos 
displaces the processes of industrial regulation, exerting a more destruc- 
tive tendency than would be effected by a wide-spread commercial 
revulsion. Men have been diverted from their legitimate services in 
creating the common fund of needed supplies to the ignoble deeds of 
anarchic idleness. Instead of building up, tearing down is the order 
of affairs; and distrust and rancor have impeded the co-operative 
workings of employer and employe. 

At the bottom of this state of affairs lie manifold and interacting 
causes by no means expressed by the assumption of a question having 
arisen between capital and labor. Between these two there is no issue. 
Prominently the present confusion is the out-come of a social change. 
The position of the craftsman has improved in value and power. In- 
stead of as in former times the workman seeking the work, the work 
now seeks the workman. Once he asked leave to toil, now he can in 
a degree afford to refuse the once-coveted opportunity. While we are 
glad to contemplate this as part of the advance which mind is working 
out in human conditions, we cannot but deplore the abuse and waste 
of the better time. We regret it as retarding the very forces which 
have benefited the workman; as not only decreasing the average of 
personal wealth, but as obstructing the distribution of wealth. While 
there is strength enough left behind law to hold society together, these 
disturbances but crush the man of small means and enhance the wealth 
of the great capitalist. Many employers are in no sense of the word 
capitalists. Thousands of industrious and capable artificers throughout 
the land, who have workmen in their employ, have as their sole 
capital their knowledge of and devotion to their respective callings, 
accompanied with the will and industry to rise. Temporarily sub- 
mitting to a bare subsistence, they toil even more continuously, and 
submit to even greater self-denial than the journeyman craftsman 
whom they employ. These are the men who are most directly struck 
by the strikers. 
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To every reflecting mind the further the present demand for two 
hours’ daily idleness is considered, the more does it appear as a crime 
against society. It does not merely denote the cessation of persons 
from their work, Our labor is now a highly complex thing. It is 
made up of persons, machinery, appliances, resources, The cessation 
of the first is for the time the abandonment of the other elements of 
production. There is in Philadelphia, for example, machinery, steam 
and otherwise, equal to a working power of 500,000 men. The present 
proposition is to lessen the productive value of this power by one-tifth. 
It is a great programme of loss. The creative force of great invest- 
ments, the resources of large establishments for making their contribu- 
tions to the sum of human comfort are lost—lost to the community, 
though the investor, in the complication of prices, may find compensa- 
tion, and even gain. Many of our most intelligent mechanics who 
have been reluctantly compelled to join in the strikes recognize this 
fact, and the present emergency is contemplated by them with no little 
apprehension. 

As to the operations of trades unions in promoting such destructive 
disturbances various opinions prevail. These societies were doubtless 
formed at the outset from the most laudable motives. That they have 
failed to confer the benefits upon their members which they were ex- 
pected to do, is a matter of record. That they may have proved useful 
in some instances we do not deny. But how non-visionary American 
operatives could be hoodwinked into identifying themselves with these 
protective associations, as at present misdirected, is beyond our ability 
to comprehend. The trades union now is the refuge of the drone and 
the incompetent. Its levelling socialism is the grave of individual 
aspiration. “Let the best man win,” was once, at least, the spirit of 
the independent American freeman. But no matter how inefficient an 
artisan may be—no matter how thriftless, careless, or lazy—if he is a 
trades union man, he must receive a compensation equal to that ob- 
tained by the most ambitious and conscientious workman. All dis- 
tinctions of merit are wiped out. The most arbitrary rules governing 
members are enforced ; and the prominent idea running through the 
whole organization is a senseless hostility against “the rich,” forgetful 
that the really rich, as a class, have generally sense enough to keep out 
of the cares, anxieties, and risks of employment. 

Of the right for artisans and others to combine for the protection and 
improvement of their interests, there is not even the shadow of a doubt: 
Such associations, if they could only be guided by principles 
through which the best interests of the members could be subserved 
according to desert, and the rights of others not trespassed upon, would 
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. 
receive the sympathy and encouragement of the entire community. 
But as they are now managed, every one outside their membership seems 
called upon, even in the simple discharge of his duty as a good citizen, 
to resist them. 

Imagine a number of workmen belonging to asingle trade. Among 
a specified multitude, men. of all ages, temperaments, habits, and aims, 
are enrolled. Possibly a majority may be frugal, earnest, and consci- 
entious toilers—eager not only to advance themselves, but firm in pur- 
pose to discharge their contracts with their employers faithfully and 
earnestly ; such men are not generally content to remain for life in a 
position called subordinate. They have other objects in view, and 
entertain a landable ambition to excel; and the hope at some fu- 
ture time to exchange their position from that of an employé to an 
employer fills their vision. This sentiment—this independence which 
may be styled peculiarly American—is one which deserves and com- 
mands respect. But against this, trades unionism is firmly set, and 
internationalism in its ultimate grasp aims but to bury the individual 
in the mass of employmentship. When a workman loses sight of fu- 
ture advancement, when he expresses contentment in always remaining 
in his position as a mere employé, having no ambition to advance, 
when he listens to the garrulous speeches of the intriguers who gener- 
ally contrive to control societies composed of artisans, his object in life 
must be considered as a mere bauble, and his instincts must have been 
reduced to a level with those of the helots of ancient Greece. 

In a true democracy countless examples are furnished of men who 
have risen to distinction from the ranks, and who, if they had been tied 
down by the arbitrary rules of these despotic societies, would never 
have advanced to distinction. Our Franklins, Harrisons, Winans, 
Merricks, Baldwins, and other distinguished craftsmen would have 
lived and died unknown, had their genius been smothered by the wet 
blanket which mediocrity strives to throw over merit. This measure 
of intellectual and moral greatness which is attempted to be imposed 
is no less wise than the practice of the ancient Gallic monarch who tried 
to make his recruits conform to a uniform physical stature by either 
stretching on the rack or shortening by amputation. The moral and 
mental agencies of labor deserve recognition as well as the corporal, 
and are far more effectually felt in the body politic. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that these disturbances do not extend 
throughout the whole country. In our large cities they are severely 
felt; and their effect may possibly be to drive a liberal share of indus- 
trial enterprise away from the influences of crowded towns into rural 
locations. In New York this result has, in a measure, already been 
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accomplished. In large cities the demagogic social disturber plies his 
arts most industriously ; and as constant turmoil is his harvest, it is his 
endeavor to foment all the tumult within the scope of his mischief- 
making disposition. It is in such places that labor reform. puts on the 
caricatures of socialism. 

One of the predominant misfortunes of our political system is that 
the foibles and weaknesses of masses of people are made the means 
with which their leaders carry out their own plans. If there is one 
thing which may ever lead thinking men to doubt the wisdom of our 
plan of government, it is the facility with which unscrupulous adven- 
turers assume a sway over too credulous people, luring them on to a 
fancied improvement of their condition by picturing the imaginary 
wrongs under which they labor, and promising, in case of their advance- 
ment, an immunity from the dreadful evil of earning a livelihood. 
Whenever strikes are in progress such harpies may be found, like the 
vultures hovering over the field of battle, ready to pick up what they 
may devour. With an affected regard for the thousands who toil for 
their daily bread, they stir up discord for the furtherance of their own 
ulterior designs, and are ever ready to proffer a simulated sympathy 
with grievances which, but for their false representations, would never 
be supposed to exist. 

We will not willingly think that the great body of our American 
workmen have arrived at such a stage of degradation that they will 
be blindly led by bushwhackers of this kind, though the history of the 
past few weeks seems to confirm the suspicion that such may be the 
case. It is to be hoped, however, that a second sober thought may in- 
duce our artisans to take a careful survey of the question, untram- 
melled by the declamations and class hatreds which are so often con- 
sidered as arguments. It is a matter of vital importance not only to 
those whose hands bear their share in the toil entailed upon the man, 
but to the others who gather round the hearthstone. That the families 
of striking operatives (themselves in part workers) are now suffering 
the pangs of hunger, is a fact only too apparent. Thousands of help- 
less wives and daughters have been brought for the first time to experi- 
ence the bitter trials of want. So long as our operatives will continue 
to put their faith in evil machinations, and support them by their aid 
and presence, will this unfortunate state of affairs exist. When they 
rise in their might and denounce the tyranny which puts the best on a 
perfect equality with the worst, then the triumph of the individual 
over the mass, of merit over medivcrity, will have been assured. Rea- 
son will then have assumed her sway, and passion and ignorance will 
have been driven to the wall.— American Exchange and Review. 





THE NECESSITY FOR REFORM. 
BY JOSEPH P. JOACHIMSEN. 


TuerE can be no doubt in the mind of every reasoning person who 
professes Judaism, that, had it not been for the persecutions to which 
the Jews were subjected, not only in the dark ages, but even up to 
the last half century in all countries, with the exceptions of Holland, 
the United States, and some few other governments, our religion would 
long ago have undergone the change from orthodoxy to reform which 
of late years has been making such quick and large strides and inroads 
upon the Jewish faith. 

That reform was sadly needed, no one can deny, for the supersti- 
tious dogmas which incrusted our real belief had almost become, if 
not actually so, like the “old man of the sea,” from whose tenacious 
grasp and hold it was fast becoming impossible to free it. Of course 
there are those who, having been taught in childhood the tenets of 
any particular faith, will implicitly believe in all its doctrines without 
permitting themselves to inquire into the origin and effects of its 
teachings, and to whom the slightest deviation from its fixed rules 
would be eternal perdition. There are others, and many of them, who 
view religion as a thing which had its origin at atime it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the progress of civilization for it to be encumbered 
with numerous teachings suited to the age when it sprang up and the 
countries in which it was practised, but that it must be varied ac- 
cording to the changed circumstances and times in which we live. 
Such persons to whom “ The voice of Reason is the voice of God ” can- 
not fail to place themselves in the foremost ranks of reform as well as 
of civilization. ; 

There are, naturally, teachings and beliefs which it would be 
dangerous to encroach upon, viz.: a belief in the existence of God ; 
the keeping of a Sabbath day; and the hope of future rewards and 
fears of future punishments. These dogmas are absolutely necessary to 
the preservation of society from lawlessness, and all religions place these 
doctrines at the masthead of their creéds. But, in the manner of 
worshipping God, the particular day of the week which should be set 
apart for His worship, and where future rewards and punishments will 
be meted out, whether in this world or in the next, are questions upon 
which different sects must necessarily differ. But whether it is a 
matter of much worldly importance which particular day is the true 
Sabbath every individual must decide for himself or herself. 
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Suffice it to say, that the tendency of the generation now growing 
up, who must, as a matter of course, occupy the places in this life held 
by those who in the natural course of events precede them, is to root 
out from our belief the pernicious doctrines which have prevented 
Israel from taking her proper station as the greatest religion of the 
earth ; and one of these is the belief that Israel will be again restored 
as a nation to its former glory ; for the experience of ages has taught 
us that the time for Church and State to be united has long since pass- 
ed away, and if we are to be a nation we must give up our common 
connection as a religion, and vice versd. The great question for Juda- 
ism is, which horn of the dilemma they will take, and whether they 
will cling to the God of add religions, or whether they will reunite as 
a great nation. The latter is almost an impossibility, unless the tide 
of events should very materially alter its course, but it can hardly be 
expected in our time and the nearly two thousand years which have 
elapsed since the supposed promise of the coming of the Messiah should 
have demonstrated that the idea of our reunion as a nation had its 
origin in the fiction of a disordered brain. 

Even at the present time any one claiming to be the Redeemer 
would be looked upon as an impostor, and every cycle places it further 
remote from our reach, . 

Let us then make ourselves a reasonable religious body, and discard 
the many ridiculous tenets with which our pure, simple faith has un- 
fortunately become burdened by the ¢pse divit of a parcel of fanatics, 
whose only idea of true religion was exclusiveness from all the nations 
of the earth and a perpetual hermitage trom admixture with the rest of 
mankind. 

We do not now live among heathens, but among people who believe 
in and worship our God (true, in different languages and manners than 
we), and the duty which we were called upon to perform for the sake 
of God, which is to harmonize the world into our belief in one God 
only, is of such importance that orthodox Judaism should now unite 
with reform Judaism, because more rational and more advanced, and 
because what is termed orthodoxy has fulfilled its task, and our mis- 
sion, the greatest and most glorious that a people can take upon itself, 
is not yet fully accomplished, while a union of orthodoxy and reform 
would go far to accomplish the object sought to be attained. So-called 
orthodoxy is not necessary to the fulfilment of our purpose, and only 
makes our task more difficult. 

We should unite under one common standard that will lead us on 
to victory for God, humanity, and enlightenment. 
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LIBERALITY UNCONQUERED BY MISFORTUNE. 


Rasst Eximzrer, Rabbi Joshua, and Rabbi Akibba travelled about 
annually in the land of Israel to collect money for the poor. Amongst 
their many and various contributors, none gave more liberally, nor 
with more cheerfulness, than Aben-judan, who was then in very affluent 
circumstances. Fortune, however, took a turn. A dreadful storm de- 
stroyed the fruits of his grounds ; a raging pestilence swept away the 
greater part of his flocks and herds ; and his extensive fields and vine- 
yards became the prey of his greedy and inexorable creditors. Of all 
his vast possessions nothing was left him but one small plot of ground. 
Such a. sudden reverse of fortune was enongh to depress any ordinary 
mind, But Aben-judan, on whose heart the divine precepts of his 
holy religion had been early and deeply imprinted, patiently submitted 
to his lot.—“ The Lord,” said he, “ gave, and the Lord has taken away; 
let his name be praised forever.” He diligently applied to cultivate 
the only field he had left, and by dint of great labor, and still greater 
frugality, he contrived to support himself and family decently ; and 
was, notwithstanding his poverty, cheerful and contented. The year 
passed on.—One evening, as he was sitting at the door of his miserable 
hut, to rest from the labors of the day, he perceived the Rabbis coming 
at a distance. It was then that his former greatness and his present 
deplorable condition at once rushed upon his mind ; and he felt for the 
first time the pangs of poverty.—‘‘ What was Aben-judan,” exclaimed 
he, “‘and what is he now ?”—-Pensive and melancholy, he seated him- 
self in a corner of his hut. His wife perceived the sudden change.— 
“What ails my beloved?” asked she, tenderly; “art thou not well ? 
Tell me, that I may administer to thy relief!” ‘“ Would to God it 
were in thy power, but the Lord alone can heal the wounds which he 
inflicts,” replied the distressed man. “ Dost thou not remember the 
days of our prosperity, when our corn fed the hungry, our fleece clothed 
the naked, and our oil and wine refreshed the drooping spirit of the 
afflicted. The orphans came round us and blessed us, and the widow’s 
heart sang for joy. Then did we taste those heavenly pleasures which 
are the lot of the good and charitable. But now, alas! we cannot re- 
lieve the fatherless, nor him who wants help ; we are ourselves poor and 
wretched. Seest thou not yonder good men coming to make the 
charitable collection ?—they will call, but what have we to give them?” 
“Do not repine, dear husband,” rejoined his virtuous wife ; ‘ we have 
still one field left: suppose we sell half of it, and give the money for 
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the use of the poor?” A beam of joy overspread the good man’s coun 

tenance. He followed his wife’s advice, sold half the tield, and when 
the collectors called he gave them the money. They accepted it, and 
as they departed, said to him, ‘‘ May the Lord restore thee to thy for- 
mer prosperity!” Aben-judan resumed his former spirits, and with it 
his wonted diligence. He went to plough the small spot of ground 
still left him. As he was pursuing his work, the foot of the ox that 
drew the ploughshare sunk into the ground, and the beast was maimed. 
In endeavoring to relieve the animal from its perilous situation, he saw 
something glittering in the hollow which the toot had made. This ex- 
cited his attention : he dug the hole deeper, and, to his great astonishment 
and no less joy, found an immense treasure concealed in the very spot. 
—He took it home, removed from the wretched hovel in which he lived 
into a very fine house; repurchased the lands and possessions which 
his ancestors had left him, and which his former distress had obliged 
him to sell, and added greatly to them. Nor did he neglect the poor. 
He again became a father to the fatherless, and a blessing to the un- 
fortunate. The time arrived when the before-mentioned Rabbis came, 
as usual, to make their collection. Not finding their generous con- 
tributor in the place where he had resided the year before, they ad- 
dressed themselves to some of the inhabitants of the village, and asked 
them whether they could tell them what had become of Aben-judan, 
and how he was? “ Aben-judan,” exclaimed they, “the good and 
generous Aben-judan! who is like him in riches, charity, and good- 
ness ?—See you yonder flocks and herds? they belong to Aben-judan., 
Those vast fields, flourishing vineyards, and beautiful gardens? they 
belong to Aben-judan. Those fine buildings? they also belong to 
Aben-judan.” Whilst they were thus discoursing, the good man hap- 
pened to pass that way. The wise men greeted him, and asked him 
how he did.—“ Masters,” said he, “ your prayers have produced plenty 
of fruit,—-come to my house and partake of it. I will make up the de- 
ficiency of last year’s subscription.” They followed him to his house, 
where, after entertaining them nobly, he gave them a very handsome 
present for the poor. They accepted it, and taking ont the subscrip- 
tion list of the preceding year: “See,” said they to him, “though many 
exceeded thee in their donations, yet we have placed thee at the very 
top of the list, convinced that the smallness of thy gift at that time 
arose from want of means—not from want of inclination. It is to men 
like thou art that the wise king alluded when he said, ‘ A man’s gift 
extendeth his possessions, and leadeth him before the great.” Prov. 
xviii. 16. —Jervusatem Tatmup. Meprasn Vayerkra [Raspan. 
Deparm Japa. 





THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—A LECTURE TO 
YOUNG MEN. 


BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Some of you may ask, and you have a perfect right to ask, why I, a 
clergyman, have chosen this subject for my lecture? Why do I wish 
to teach young men physical science? What good will the right 
understanding of astronomy or of chemistry, or of the stones under 
their feet, or of the plants or animals which they meet—what good, I 
say, will that do them ? 

In the first place, they need, I presume, occupation after their hours 
of work ; and to give that this class was established. If any of them 
answer, “ We do not want occupation, we want amusement. Work is 
very dull, and we want something which will excite our fancy, imagi- 
nation, sense of humor. We want poetry, fiction, even a good laugh 
or a game of play ”—TI shall most fully agree with them. There is 
often no better medicine for a hard-worked body and mind than a good 
laugh; and the man that can play most heartily when he has a chance 
is generally the man who can work most heartily when he must work. 
But there is certainly nothing in the study of physical science to in- 
terfere with genial hilarity. Indeed, some solemn persons have been 
wont to reprove the members of the British Association, and specially 
that Red Lion Club, where all the philosophers are expected to lash 
their tails and roar, of being somewhat too fond of mere and sheer fun, 
after the abstruse papers of the day are read and discussed. And as 
for harmless amusement, and still more for the free exercise of the 
fancy and the imagination, I know few studies to compare with Natu- 
ral Ilistory ; with the search for the most beautiful and curious pro- 
ductions of Nature amid her loveliest scenery, and in her freshest at- 
mosphere. I have known again and again working-men who in the 
midst of smoky cities have kept their bodies, their minds, and their 
hearts healthy and pure by going out into the country at odd hours, 
and making collections of plants, insects, birds, or some other objects 
of natural history ; and I doubt not that such will be the case with 
some of you. 

Another argument, and a very strong one, in favor of studying some 
branch of physical science just now is this—that without it you can 
hardly keep pace with the thought of the world around you. 
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Over and above the solid gain of a scientific habit of mind, of which 
I shall speak presently, the gain of mere facts, the increased knowledge 
of this planet on which we live, is very valuable just now; valuable 
certainly to all who do not wish their children and their younger 
brothers to know more about the universe than they do. 

Natural science is now occupying a more and more important place 
in education. Oxford, Cambridge, the London University, the public 
schools one after another, are taking up the subject in earnest ; so are 
the middle-class schools ; so, I trust, will all primary schools through- 
out the country ; and I hope that my children, at least, if not I myself, 
will see the day when ignorance of the primary laws and facts of sci- 
ence will be looked on as a defect only second to ignorance of the 
primary laws of religion and morality. 

I speak strongly, but deliberately. It does seem to me strange, to 
use the mildest word, that people whose destiny it is to live, even for 
a few short years, on this planet which we call the earth, and who do 
not at all intend to live on it as hermits, shutting themselves up in 
cells, and looking on death as an escape and a deliverance, but intend 
to live as comfortably and wholesomely as they can, they and their 
children after them—it seems strange, I say, that such people should 
in general be so careless about the constitution of this same planet, and 
of the laws and facts on which depend, not merely their comfort and 
their wealth, but their health and their very lives, and the health and 
the lives of their children and descendants. 

I know some will say, at least to themselves, “ What need for us to 
study science? There are plenty to do that already; and we shall be 
sure sooner or later to profit by their discoveries ; and meanwhile it is 
not science which is needed to make mankind thrive, but simple com- 
mon-sense.” 

I should reply that, to expect to profit by other men’s discoveries 
when you do not pay for them—to let others labor in the hope of en- 
tering into their labors—is not a very noble or generous state of mind— 
comparable somewhat, I should say, to that of the fatting ox, who will- 
ingly allows the farmer to house him, till for him, feed for him, pro- 
vided only he himself may lounge in his stall and eat, and not be 
thankful. There is one difference in the two cases, but only one—that 
while the farmer can repay himself by eating the ox, the scientific man 
cannot repay himself by eating you; and so never gets paid, in most 
cases, at all. 

But as for mankind thriving by common-sense: they have not 
thriven by common-sense, because they have not used their common- 
sense according to that regulated method which is cailed science. In 
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no age, in no country, as yet, have the majority of mankind been 
guided, I will not say by the love of God, and by the fear of God, but 
not even by sense and reason. Not sense and reason, but nonsense and 
unreason—prejudice and fancy—greed and haste—have led them to 
such results as were to be expected—to superstitions, persecutions, 
wars, famines, pestilence, hereditary disease, poverty, waste—waste in- 
calculable, and now too often irremediable—waste of life, of labor, of 
capital, of raw material, of soil, of manure, of every bounty which God 
has bestowed on man, till, as in the eastern Mediterranean, whole coun- 
tries, some of the finest in the world, seem ruined forever: and all be- 
cause men will not learn nor obey those physical laws of the universe 
which (whether we be conscious of them or not) are all around us, like 
walls of iron and of adamant—say rather, like some vast machine, ruth- 
less though beneficent, among the wheels of which, if we entangle our- 
selves in our rash ignorance, they will not stop to set us free, but crush 
us, as they have crushed whole nations and whole races ere now to 
powder. Very terrible, though very calm, is outraged Nature: 


‘Though the mills of God grind 
Slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. 
Though He sit, and wait with patience, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 


It is, I believe, one of the most hopeful among the many hopeful 
signs of the times, that the civilized nations of Europe and America 
are awakening, slowly but surely, to this truth. The civilized world 
is learning, thank God, more and more of the importance of physical 
science ; year by year, thank God, it is learning to live more and more 
according to the laws of physical science, which are, as the great Lord 
Bacon said of old, none other than “ Vox Dei in rebus revelata ”—the 
voice of God revealed in facts ; and it is gaining, by so doing, -year by 
year, more and more of health and wealth ; of peaceful and comfortable, 
even of graceful and elevating, means of life for fresh millions. 

If you want to know what the study of physical science has done 
for man, look, as a single instance, at the science of sanitary reform ; 
the science which does not merely go to cure disease, and shut the sta- 
ble-door after the horse is stolen, but tries to prevent disease; and, 
thank God, is succeeding beyond our highest expectations. Or look at 
the actual fresh amount of employment, of subsistence, which science 
has, during the last century, given to men, and judge for yourselves 
whether the study of it be not one worthy of those who wish to help. 
themselves, and, in so doing, to help their fellow-men. Let me quote 
to you a passage from an essay urging the institution of schools of 
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physical science for artisans, which says all which I wish to say and 
more. 

“The discoveries of voltaic electricity, electro-magnetism, and mag- 
netic electricity, by Volta, Oersted, and Faraday, led to the invention 
of electric telegraphy by Wheatstone and others, and to the great 
manufacturers of telegraph-cables and telegraph-wire, and of the mate- 
rials required for them. The value of the cargo of the Great Eastern 
alone in the present Bombay telegraph expedition is calculated at three 
million pounds sterling. It also led to the employiment of thousands 
of operators to transmit the telegraphic messages, and to a great in- 
crease of our commerce in nearly all its branches by the more rapid 
means of communication. The discovery of voltaic electricity further 
led to the invention of electro-plating, and to the employment of a 
large number of persons in that business. The numerous experimental 
researches on specific heat, latent heat, the tension of vapors, the prop- 
erties of water, the mechanical effect of heat, etc., resulted in the de- 
velopment of ‘steam-engines and railways, and the almost endless em- 
ployments depending upon their construction and use. About a quar- 
ter of a million of persons are employed on railways alone in Great 
Britain. The various original investigations on the chemical effects 

‘of light led to the invention of photography, and have given employ- 
ment to thousands of persons who practise that process, or manufacture 
and prepare the various material and articles required in it. The dis- 
covery of chlorine by Scheele led to the invention of the modern pro- 
cesses of bleaching, and to various improvements in the dyeing of the 
textile fabrics, and has given employment to a very large number of 
our Lancashire operatives. The discovery of chlorine has also contrib- 
uted to the employment of thousands of printers, by enabling Esparto 
grass to be bleached and formed into paper for the use of our daily 
press. The numerous experimental investigations in relation to coal- 
gas have been the means of extending the use of that substance, and 
of increasing the employment of workmen and others connected with 
its manufacture. The discovery of the alkaline metals by Davy, of 
cyanide of potassium, of nickel, phosphorus, the common acids, and 
a inultitude of other substances, has led to the employment of a whole 
army of workmen in the conversion of those substances into articles of 
utility. The foregoing examples might be greatly enlarged upon, and 
a great many others might be selected from the sciences of physics and 
chemistry: but those mentioned will suffice. There is not a force of 
Nature, nor scarcely a material substance that we employ, which has 
not been the subject of several, and in some cases of numerous, origi- 
nal experimental researches, many of which have resulted, in a greater 
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or less degree, in increasing the employment for workmen and oth- 
ers.” —(Wature, No. 25.) 

Suppose that any one of you, learning a little sound natural history, 
should observe nothing but the hedgerow-plants, he would find that 
there is much more to be seen in those mere hedgerow-plants than he 
fancies now. The microscope will reveal to him in the tissues of any 
wood, of any seed, wonders which will first amuse him, then puzzle 
him, and at last (I hope) awe him, as he perceives that smallness of size 
interferes in no way with perfection of development, and that “ Na- 
ture,” as has been well said, “is greatest in that which is least.” And 
more. Suppose that he went further still. Suppose that he extended 
his researches somewhat to those minuter vegetable forms, the mosses, 
fungi, lichens. Suppose that he went a little further still, and tried 
what the microscope would show him in any stagnant pool, whether 
fresh water or salt, of Desmidis, Diatoms, and all those wondrous 
atomies which seem as yet to defy our classification into plants or ani- 
mals. Suppose he learned something of this, but nothing of aught else. 
Would he have gained no solid wisdom? He would be a stupider man 
than I have a right to believe any of you to be, if he had not gained 
thereby somewhat of the most valuable of treasures, namely, that 
scientific habit of mind which (as has been well said) is only common- 
sense well regulated, the art of seeing; the art of knowing what he 
sees ; the art of comparing, of perceiving true likenesses and true differ- 
ences, and so of classifying and arranging what he sees; the art of 
connecting facts together in his own mind, in chains of cause and 
effect ; and that accurately, patiently, calmly, without prejudice, vani- 
ty, or temper. Accuracy, patience, freedom from prejudice, careless- 
ness for all except the truth, whatever the truth may be—are not these 
virtues which it is worth any trouble to gain? Virtues, not merely of 
the intellect, but of the character; which, once gained, a man can ap- 
ply to all subjects, and employ for the acquisition of all solid knowl- 
edge. And I know no study whatsoever more able to help a man to 
acquire that inductive habit of mind than natural history. 

True, it may be acquired otherwise. The study of languages, for 
instance, when properly pursued, helps specially to form it, because 
words are facts, and the modern science of philology, which deals with 
them, has become now a thoroughly inductive, and therefore a trust- 
worthy and a teaching science. But without that scientific temper of 
mind which judges calmly of facts, no good or lasting work will be 
done, whether in physical science, in social science, in politics, in philos- 
ophy, in philology, or in history. 

Now, if this scientific habit of mind can be gained by other studies, 
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why should I, as a clergyman, interest myself specially in the spread 
of physical science? Am I not going out of my proper sphere to med- 
dle with secular matters? Am I not, indeed, going into a sphere out 
of which I had better keep myself, and all over whom I may have in- 
fluence? For is not science antagonistic to religion? and if so, what 
has a clergyman to do, save to warn the young against it, instead of 
attracting them toward it ? 

First, as to meddling with secular matters. I grudge that epithet 
of secular to any matter whatsoever. But I do more; I deny it to 
anything which God has made, even to the tiniest of insects, the most 
insignificant atom of dust. To those who believe in God, and try to 
see all things in God, the most minute natural phenomenon cannot be 
secular. It must be divine; I say, deliberately, divine; and I can use 
no less lofty word. The grain of dust is a thought of God; God's 
power made it ; God’s wisdom gave it whatsoever properties or quali- 
ties it may possess. God’s providence has put it in the place where it 
is now, and has ordained that it should be in that place at that moment, 
by a train of causes and effects which reaches back to the very creation 
of the universe. The grain of dust can no more go from God’s pres- 
ence, or flee from God’s Spirit, than you or I can do. If it go up to 
the physical heaven, and float (as it actually often does) far above the 
clouds, in those higher strata of the atmosphere which the aéronaut has 
never visited, whither the Alpine snow-peaks do not rise, even there 
it will be obeying physical laws which we hastily term laws of Na- 
ture, but which are really the laws of God; and if it go down into 
the physical abyss; if it be buried fathoms, miles, below the surface, 
and become an atom of some rock still in the process of consolidation, 
has it escaped from God, even in the bowels of the earth? Is it not 
there still obeying physical laws, of pressure, heat, crystallization, and 
so forth, which are laws of God—the will and mind of God concerning 
particles of matter? Only look at all created things in this light—look 
at them as what they are, the expressions of God’s mind and will con- 
cerning this universe in which we live—* the voice of God,” as Bacon 
says, ‘revealed in facts ”—-and then you will not fear physical science, 
for you will be sure that, the more you know of physical science, the 
more you will know of the works and of the will of God. At least, 
you will be in harmony with the teaching of the Psalmist. ‘The 
heavens,” says he, “declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. There is neither speech nor language where 
their voices are not heard among them.” So held the Psalmist con- 
cerning astronomy, the knowledge of the heavenly bodies; and what 
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FILIAL REVERENCE. 9) 


he says of sun and stars is true likewise of the flowers around our feet, 
of which the greatest Christian poet of modern times has said— 


‘* To me the meanest flower that grows may give 
Thoughts that do lie too deep for tears.” 


—Abstract from Good Words. 





FILIAL REVERENCE. 


“Do you wish to know,” said the great Rabbi Eliezer to his disci- 
ples (in answer to their inquiries, how far the honor of parents extends), 
—“do you wish to know how to honor your parents ? then go and take 
example of Damah the son of Nethina.*—His mother was, unfortu- 
nately, insane, and would frequently not only abuse him, but even 
strike him in the presence of his companions; yet would this dutiful 
son not suffer an ill word to escape his lips; and all that he used 
tosay on such occasions was, ‘Enough—dear mother, enough.’ Fur- 
ther: one of the precious stones attached to the High-priest’s sacerdo- 
tal garments was once, by some means or other, lost. Informed that 
the son of Nethina had one like it, the priests went to him and offered 
him a very large price for it. Le consented to take the sum offered, 
and went into an adjoining room to fetch the jewel. On entering he 
found his father asleep, his foot resting on the chest wherein the gem 
was deposited.—Without disturbing his father, he went back to the 
priests, and told them, that he must, for the present, forego the large 
profit he could make, as his father was asleep. The case being urgent, 
and the priests thinking that he only said so to obtain a larger price, 
offered him more money. ‘No,’ said the dutiful son, ‘I would not, 
even for a moment, disturb my father’s rest, could I obtain the treasures 
of the world.’ The priests waited till the father awoke, when Damah 
brought them the jewel. They gave him the sum they offered the sec- 
ond time; but the good man refused to take it. ‘I will not barter the 
satisfaction of having done my duty for gold. Give me what you of- 
fered at first, and I shall be satisfied.’ This they did, and left him with 
a blessing.” JerusaLeM Tatmup, T. Peau. 

Meprasyu Desarm Rappag. T. Kepusnin. 

* This Damah, as the Talmudists inform us, was a Heathen residing at Ascalon. No 
doubt Rabbi Eliezer might have found numerous patterns of filial piety amongst his own 
nation. The reasons that induced him to select one amongst the heathens appear to 
me the following. First, to impress more strongly on the minds of his disciples the im- 
portance of the duty; for if a heathen, moved only by natural impulse, conducted him- 
self so piously towards his parent, what ought not an Israelite to do, who is urged by the 
most sacred and solemn commands to the performance of this duty. Secondly, that 
his disciples might learn to admire virtue wherever it is found. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DON ISAAC ABARBANEL.* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE HEBREW BY M. H. BRESSLAU. 


As we have translated the following article from the Hebrew, we have felt it right 
to keep as close as possible to the simple biblical style, although we are aware of the 
impossibility of giving to the translation that grace and beauty which peculiarly 
appertain to the original. It may also be desirable to state, that this article is culled 
from the prefaces which Abarbanel has written at different periods of his life to the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, and the first of Kings, during the composition of which works the 
events recorded took place. 


I was living contentedly + in the possession of an ample patrimony, 
and in a dwelling stored with abundance, by the blessing of the Lord, 
at Lisbon, the celebrated capital of the kingdom of Portugal.t I was 
happy in the palace of King Alfonso V., a mighty and far-ruling 
monarch, whose sway extended over two seas, and all whose undertak- 
ings were crowned with success—a king who sat on the throne of 
judgment, dispensing mercy, justice, and righteousness throughout his 
dominions. Under his shadow I abode with delight ; I was near him, 
and he leaned upon my hand. And as long as he was living on earth 





* Although Abarbanel wrote most of his numerous works in Monopoli and Venice, 
after the date of the events related here, yet some of them had been commenced pre- 
viously, and the preliminary portions prepared. This is especially the case with several 
exegetical works, from the prefaces of which, as marked in the text, we draw the fol- 
lowing narrative of the most important events of his life, which are linked together by 
omitting in the latter accounts what had been mentioned in the previons ones. The 
narrative comprises a space of fourteen years, which elapsed between the composition 
of the first and that of the last account. Fleeing from one country to another, before 
the persecuting sword of tyranny or fanaticism, the fugitive exile had hoped to find re- 
pose in each place of refuge; but what troubles and hardships had he to undergo in 
his continual wanderings ! 

+ The style of Abarbanel, in these sketches of his life, is quite different from that of 
his commentaries ; it is very fluent, and for the most part pure. Like many of his 
predecessors, he is also fond of employing Scriptural phraseology; but it is always 
done in an ingenious manner, and frequently with that nice ambiloquy which distin- 
guishes the writings of Alcharisi. The last fragment is composed of short rhymed sen- 
tences. 

¢ The vowel-punctuation of proper names in modern Hebrew compositions occasions 
many difficulties; for, besides the difference which distinctly manifests itself between 
the orthography of the Spanish and Italian Jews on’ the one hand, and that of the 
German and Polish onthe other, we meet also, in various authors, with many deviations 
from the regular form, arising from differences in the times or in the countries of 
the writers, and frequently from the ignorance and wilfulness of transcribers. 
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[ walked as in the palace of the kingdom of Babylon; but soon death 
came up into his windows, and destruction entered his palace. 

He was succeeded in his kingdom by his son Don Juan, a new king 
without experience. He turned his heart in hatred against his nobles, 
and delt subtilely with his servants. Especially he made himself an 
alien to all the friends of his father, the nobles and the princes of the 
provinces, who were the highest in the kingdom, and the first in 
distinction and dignity, and even to those who were of his kindred, 
“bone of Avs bones and flesh of his flesh.” And he spoke to them 
erattily, saying, “ You are guilty of death; for all of you have con- 
spired against me, to deliver me and my country into the hands of 
the Spanish kings.” One of the noblest of them, second only to the 
king, who thought himself in security, he ordered to be seized and 
beheaded.* The brothers of the victim fled into the mountains to 
save their lives; for they were alarmed, seeing that their pride had 
fallen, and their hero, the prince of their race, was no more. They 
hastened their flight; for they said, ‘‘ We are all dead men;” and 
thus they disappeared and were cut off from their homes. The king 
took possession of their estates and of all their substance, and extermi- 
nated the whole of the royal race. 

Towards me also, in whose hands there was no wrong, in whose lips 
there was no guile, he turned his rage, because I had, in happier days 
of old, cherished a tender friendship towards these nobles, and had as- 
sisted with my counsel those who were now suffering cruel persecu- 
tion. “The Lord of the country ” loaded me with heavy accusations ; 
he persecuted me with unrelenting hatred, and numbered me among 
the conspirators: “for surely” said he, “they would not do anything 
without revealing it to him, their confederate, whose life was bound 
up in theirs.” Malignant men also, who conspired for my destruction, 
and who wickedly sought to deprive me of my all, sharpened their 
tongues like serpents, and accused me of impious deeds which I had 
never committed, nay, of which I had never even thought. 

Amidst this confusion, the fatal message reached me, that the king 
had sent for me, saying, “ Come down unto me, tarry not.” I obeyed 
his commands and I set out upon my journey, and in my innocence 
repaired towards the place appointed by the royal order. But, at an 
inn on my way, a man stood before me, who said, “ Do not approach 
hither; escape for thy life. We live in atime of trouble; for there 
are evil purposes determined against you, and, as I have heard, several 





* Ferdinand, Duke of Braganza, fell in the year 1483 under the axe of the execu- 
tioner. 
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persons have conspired to do you harm.” Upon hearing these tidings, 
I lett my patrimony, the wife whom the Lord had allotted to me, and 
the children with whom He had blessed me, and all my property, [| 
rose while it was yet night, to flee from the overwhelming misfortune, 
And, since mischance had fallen upon me suddenly, as chaff that the 
storm carrieth away, I could not preserve any of my possessions, but 
only escaped with the skin of my teeth. When the next morning 
rose, the report was heard in the house of the king; and, by his com. 
mand, messengers were speedily sent out with the orders, “ Pursue 
him, seize him, and put him to death.” lis troops came together and 
raised up their way against me, and mercenaries, who rode upon mules 
and camels, pursued me the whole of that day and the following night 
through the desert.* 

But the mercy of the Lord towards me did not allow them to injure 
me; for, about the time of midnight, I went forth from the kingdom 
of Portugal to that of Castilia, viz., the town situtate on the frontier— 
Siguara della Orden. When the king saw that he could not take my 
life, and that I had gone on the way which the Lord had sent me, his 
wrath was kindled against me: he treated me like an enemy, he 
gnashed upon me with his teeth, and he laid hand on all that I had 
gathered---gold, silver, and precious things, more than any who had 
been before me in that country. Moveables and estates—he took all, not 
leaving me a remnant. 

All this happened in the beginning of the 244th year in the sixth 
thousand of the creation. I was just commencing my commentary on 
the Book of Kings, when I was called upon to appear before the most 
potent of princes, the king of Spain, who reigned over the kingdom of 
Castilia, Aragonia, Catalonia, Sicily, and other islands. I went to the 
court of the king and the queen, and abode for a long time near them; 
and the Lord granted me mercy in their sight, and in that of the no- 
bles who ranked highest in the kingdom ; and I was engaged in their 
service eight years. 

But in the ninth year—the year of the creation 5252—the king of 
Spain conquered the whole Kingdom of Granada, and took possession 
of its capital, a powerful, populous, and far-famed city; and, in the 
stoutness and haughtiness of his heart, he changed his mind. Attribut- 
ing this conquest to his idol, he said within himself: “ By what can I 
be more accepted of my God, who girded me with strength for war, 
or by what can I be more grateful to my Creator, who has delivered 





* By this, those common lands are probably intended which are met with through a 
wide extent in the province of Alentejo. 
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this city into my hands, than by bringing under His wings the people 
who walk in darkness—the scattered sheep of Israel—and by restoring 
to His faith the backsliding daughter, or by casting them into another 
Jand, that they may no more dwell in my dominions, and no more 
exist before mine eyes.” 

At that time [lived at the court of the king; and I was wearied 
with my entreaties and my crying, till my throat was dry. Thrice I 
begged of him saying: “Save us,O king! why wilt thou do thus 
unto thy servants? Ask us ever so much gifts and presents, and 
whatever any one of the house of Israel possesses, he will willingly 
offer for his country.”* I addressed myself to my friends, who had 
influence with the king, that they might make request unto him for 
my people ; and the grandees united in using all their efforts to per- 
suade the king to withdraw those decrees of anger, and renounce his 
intention of destroying the Jews. But like a deaf adder he stopped 
his ear, and made no reply. The queen also, standing by him, 
with powerful eloquence, instigated him™to accomplish what he had 
once begun, And thus our labors were of no avail. I was not in 
safety, neither had I rest, neither was I quiet, yet trouble came. 

When the people heard the sad information they mourned ; and 
whithersoever the king’s commandment and decree came, there was 
great mourning among the Jews, and fear and terror befell them, such 
as there had not been since the day when Judah was driven out trom 
her country into a foreign land. And they said to each other: * Let 
us strengthen ourselves in our belief, and in the doctrines of our Lord, 
against the voice of those who blaspheme and reproach, and against 
the enemy and avenger, whether they will spare our lives and we shall 
live, or whether they will kill us and we die, let us not in anything 
break our covenant, nor turn back our hearts, but walk in the name 
of the Lord our God.” 

And thus went away, incapable of resisting, the people among 
whom I was, numbering 300,000+ pedestrians, young and old, together 
with women and children. In one day they went from all the do- 





* It is notorious, that Ferdinand would have accepted the ransom, and have allowed 
the Jews to remain in his dominions, had he not been intimidated by the serious remon- 
strances of Torquemada. 

+ The statement of this number being less than according to all other accounts, may 
either have originated in ‘a misprint, it might have been + instead of ‘3, or zw instead 
of wt), or it may relate only to one portion of the emigrants, Luzzato, in his ** Discorso 


cirea il Stato deg! Hebrei” (p. 87, >), speaks of half a million; Jachai,in adoem nozdy, 
according to Abarbanel’s own account in R775 [P12 (which, however, in the edition 
before us, agrees with the number given here), has 600,000; and Florente (Hist. 


de UV Inquisition, p. 260) states, according to Mariana, the number to be 800,000. 
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minions of theking. Whither their hearts directed them to go, thither 
they went, their king before them and God at their head. One ex. 
claimed, “* To the Lord I belong!” and another dedicated his strength 
to God. Some of them went to the neighboring kingdoms of Portu- 
gal* and Navarret; but sad affliction and a heavy mournful fate 
they met with everywhere, and thirst of prey, and famine, and pesti- 
lence. Some turned towards the sea, and sought a way on the waves, 
I was among those who committed themselves to a vessel ; and thus, 
together with the other emigrants, and with my children and property, 
I landed at the celebrated City of Naples, whose kings are merciful, 
in the year of the creation 5253. 

But here also we found no repose; for the Lord hissed for the fly— 
the king of France—to destroy us. ILis troops invaded the country 
and took it, and raged therein with furious anger and oppression; yet 
none arose against them, and the people did not flock together; for 
they all revolted against their king, and the elders rose, commiting 
treason, and many of the subjects became rebels.t And the numbers 
of the scornful who walked in crowds through the streets seized upon 
the inheritance of the sons of Zion,$ to swallow it up. With me also 
the Lord was angry, on account of my transgressions, and He did not 
turn His judgement from me. The inhabitants of the country plun- 





* Osorius relates the fate of those unfortunate exiles to whom Juan II. granted a 
short refuge in Portugal. Each individual was obliged to pay ‘a certain poll-tax (eight 
crusados), and to make a promise either to emigrate in afew months, or to embrace 
the Christian faith. This is not the place to dwell on the outrages committed by the 
fanatic zeal of the converters. After the lapse of the appointed time (vide mtydy 
mbzpn, part 3), those who thought to save themselves by crossing the sea from Lisbon to 
Africa, suffered worse treatment, through the avarice and cruelty of the captains, 
Besides the accounts of Osorius, and the several narratives in mam eo (50-58), 


there is extant also a report by one of the unfortunate victims (vide ps"; sain |, 
in the preface to his commentary to nindxn nsay7). Emanuel, who succeeded Juan, 
seemed at first inclined to listen to the voice of reason and humanity, but the influence 
of his father and mother-in-law; Ferdinand and Isabella, prevailed in the council, 
when measures for conversion were introduced. 

+ But here also a tolerant spirit did not predominate for any length of time =555) 
(3"9 bo! 95 * HSN How ‘95 BVva"h- 

¢ According to French, as well as Italian historians, Charles VIII was received 
with joy by the Neapolitans, But our author's indirect censure here of their perfidy is 
certainly not just; for so general and lasting was the hatred of the people towards the 
kings of the house of Aragon, that we cannot but believe the picture to be true which 
Comines draws of their character. 

§ Varillas (Vie de Charles VILL.) records, that prior to the arrival of Charles, the 
people had vented their indignation in an insurrection, and the Jews were the first 
victims of their rage. 
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dered me of all my goods; * want succeeded abundance, and my joy 
was changed into sorrow. My sighs were many when I saw the suf- 
ferings of my people, even of the aged and hoary, all who were called 
by the name of Israel. Then the Lord put it in my heart to escape from 
destruction, and to get myself hence. I entered a vessel, and, by the 
mercy of the Lord, I arrived at the Isle of Corfu,t where I settled. 





2ABBI JOSE AND HIS REPUDIATED WIFE. 


Rasst Jose had the misfortune to be married to a perverse and quar- 
relsome woman, who not only did not pay him the respect due to his 
station, but would often insult him in the presence of his disciples. 
Seeing these repeated acts of aggression, they asked him why he did 
not divorce her, and thus get rid of so troublesome a companion. 
“Her dowry is large, and I am poor,” replied their instructor, “ and 
it would be unjust to send her away without restoring to her what she 
brought me.” One day the rich and learned Eliezer the son of 
Asarya paid our Rabbi a friendly visit. Rejoiced to see this great 
luminary of learning, and thinking himself highly honored by the com- 
pany of so great a man, he pressed him to stay and dine with him. 
Rabbi Eliezer consented. The ill-natured woman, who delighted to 
vex her husband on all oceasions, turned her back on his friend, and, 
by unbecoming gestures, gave him to understand how little she cared 
either for him or his friends. Jose took no notice of her uncourteous 
behavior, and mildly asked her what she had for dinner.—* Nothing,” 
replied his bad-tempered wife; ‘nothing but a few vegetables: ” 
‘though she had actually prepared some very fine chickens for herself. 
—Rabbi Eliezer, who easily perceived that his friend was not blessed 
with the best-natured woman in the world, advised him to divorce 
her; and when Jose pleaded his poverty, he gave him a very large 
sum of money. The woman was accordingly divorced; and, after 
some time, married the beadle of the town, The man, becoming blind 





* He felt as a particular affliction the loss of his books (vide his reply to midam 
jisn Sixw ‘ns tom). 

+ For a further account of Abarbanel and his literary efforts, see the biographical ar- 
ticles in y’BDn p*nyA = (p. 14), Jost’s Universal History (ii. p. 420), and the dic- 
tionary by De Rossi. He died in the year 1508 at Venice, and was buried in Padua; 
but even in the bosom of the earth he was not permitted to find repose (see the preface 
of the editor of sr-~on ctr). The destructions mentioned there without any fur- 
ther particulars, may have taken place under Maximilian I., at the siege of Padua, 
which was occasioned by the league of Cambray. 
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and unable to follow his usual occupation, was reduced to such poverty 
as to be constrained to beg his bread in the streets. His wife had the 
disagreeable task to lead him about from house to house, to excite the 
compassion of the well-disposed and charitable. In this degrading em. 
ployment she had sufficient pride left to avoid the house in which her 
former husband resided. The unfortunate man, though blind, was not 
unacquainted with the character of the inhabitants of the town, He 
had often heard of Jose’s piety and charity, and asked his wife why she 
passed that good man’s honse? She frequently put him off with trivo- 
lous excuses; but the question being continually repeated, she at last 
told him the truth, and that a sense of shame prevented her from 
begging at the house of which she was formerly the mistress.—The hus- 
band, being of a brutish disposition, thought this reason insufficient ; 
insisted upon being led thither ; and when his wife obstinately refused 
it he beat her most cruelly. She shrieked: her lamentable cries 
brought a great crowd about them. The wretched woman showed her 
wounds. The man justified himself by stating that his wife injured 
him in his calling, and recited the great losses he experienced through 
her obstinacy. Amidst this uproar and confusion Jose happened acci- 
dently to pass. He inquired for the cause, and no sooner was he in- 
formed of the real state of the affair than he ordered the wants of those 
poor people to be immediately relieved, provided a house for them, 
and maintained them, out of his own scanty income, for the rest of their 
lives.— “ Rabbi,” said his disciples to him, “is not this the same 
woman that formerly made thy life so miserable?” ‘ Yea,” answered 
their pious instructor ; “and for that very reason I am bound to relieve 
her ; for thus it is written: ‘ Do not shut thine eyes against thine own 
flesh.” Thus practically teaching, that a tender connection, once 
formed, though afterwards dissolved, is never wholly forgotten by a 
good man; and that past misconduct is not to be recollected by us 
against the unhappy in the hour of their affliction. 
Meprasu Beresurrn Ranan. Vayerekra Rasan. 





WIT, LIKE SALT; A LITTLE GOES A GREAT WAY. 
“THERE, my lad,” said an Athenian once to a little Hebrew boy, 
by way of joke, “Ifere is a Pruta,* bring me something for it, of 
which I may eat enough, leave some for my host, and carry some 
home to my family.” The witty boy went and brought him salt. 
“Salt,” exclaimed the Athenian, ‘I did not tell thee to bring salt!” 
“Nay,” replied the boy, archly, ‘“ Didst thou not say, bring me of 
of what I may eat, leave, and take some home ‘—Verily, of this thou 
mayest eat, leave some behind, and still have plenty to carry home.” 
Meprasn Ecuon. 





* A small coin, of less value than a farthing. 
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d = A POEM ON THE SPRING BY RABBI JUDAH HALEVI. 
e the 
y em- 
h her Beuotp the earth which but yesterday, 
8 not Like a babe, sucked the winter rains 
He From the breast of suckling clouds ; 
y she Behold, how like a bride’s soul, 
frivo- Shut up in dismal Winter’s nights 
t last It panteth for bright days of Spring’s love 
from And languishes for the time of affection 
- hus. In Summer’s congenial embrace, 
ient ; So salutary and healing to the wounded heart ! 
fused When she, the virgin earth, is newly clad 
cries With fragrant beds of flowers 
d her “ ine linen with broidered work ” of the lilies 
jured Changing her beautiful robes every day, 
ough For still more finished and lovely raiments, 
acei- Distributing garments in her circuit around her, 
ie in- Transforming with every day the colors of plants 
those Lily white, rosy red, and lightning blue. 
hem, Now turning white and pale, 
their Then her cheeks blushing red, 
same Like the bride kissing her beloved. 
ered When I reinember the beauty of her blooming days 
lieve Methinks she robbed the stars of heaven. 
own When in the early morning we visited 
once The paradise of her plants, her young vine 
by a She kissed with the flames of love, 
»y Us Her hand touches the icy snow, 
Though it burneth like fire in her bowels. 
Ht, From earthen vessels she rises like the sun. 
We bring near vessels of Shoham, 
And she is poured out. 
boy, Under the shades round her garden he walks. 
She laughs at the cries of many ; 
She rejoices; and the tear on her cheek is a drop 
Like a bdellium thrown from a necklace, 
She rejoices at the voice of the crane 
Like the shoutings over new wine. 
She fondly listens to the cooing of the dove 
And indulgeth in “ sweet council,” 
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She chants at the covering of her leaves, 

Like the damsel at her new gown 

She dances and skips like her with joy! 

Oh! how my soul longs for those morning breezes 
In which she embraces her fragrant friend. 
Satiated with joy she wields the myrtle, 

The odor of which keeps the lovers aloof, 

Whilst the myrtle branch rises and doubles, 

The branch of the palm-tree at the singing of the bird 
Shakes hand with its fellow branch, 

Shaking and bowing down before the face of Isaac 
With whose name the universe laughs, 

And she says, “ Behold, God hath made me to laugh” 
Because for Isaac’s sake I spoke 

Though no one answered my speech ; 

I praise his excellence, and the ear 

That listens approves and justifies. 

The name of all princes is an inheritance of God, 
Good and evil ; 

But his name is good undivided. 

How pleasant is it to my ear when it hears 

My soul busily occupied with his memory. 

But when she sees her likeness— 

All praises cease—and silence redoubles praise. 
Thus, Prince Isaac ! my tongue shall speak clearly, 
Shall chant songs unceasingly. 

When I shall make a covenant with thee 

For all the days of my life, 

It shall never be silent from thy praise. 

Why should I anticipate thy years, 

Is not thy soul ornamented with every virtue ? 

In thee the virtues have pitched their. tent, 

And wisdom’s camp is gathered within thee, 


Thy soul has satisfied the present age with understanding, 


And bequeathed a goodly portion to their posterity, 
For she has found her nest in thy heart, 

And she played and delighted herself with thee. 
Therefore “ be fruitful and multiply,” 

Cause thy seed to inherit the spirit of benevolence, 
And bequeath unto them thy helping hand, 

See children’s children to thy children, 

And pour the dew of mercy over their generations. 
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SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS. 


Tue anthropologists are raking up some very disagreeable theories. 
The latest is that in prehistoric times all the inhabitants of Europe 
were cannibals; they even assert that among the primitive Irish races 
it was a portion of their religious belief to eat their grandmothers. 

The velocity of meteoric stones has been variously stated. Strange 
to say, it is becoming an accepted theory, that the nearer they approach 
the earth, from loss of bulk, their speed decreases. In other words, 
that they lose their original velocity of translation. It has been shown 
by actual proof, that meteoric stones falling on an ice-covered lake, 
the thickness of the ice being four inches, meteoric stones have not 
passed through, but have rebounded from the surface. 

To the thousand curious phenomena of converting water into ice is 
yet to be added another. Mr. Boussingault has just described some 
experiments showing that water is not liable to freeze, irrespective of 
the degree of cold, as long as it is not allowed to expand in order to 
change into ice. Water was subjected in a strong steel tube to a tem- 
perature of 8.60 Fahrenheit without congelation. The freezing, how- 
ever, occurred instantaneously on unscrewing the steel end of the tube, 

The transportation of sand from Africa to Italy, France, and the 
Canary Islands by means of hurricanes has been frequently noted. 
Lately at Zurich there was a hail storm lasting ten minutes. Profes- 
sor Kenngott was induced to taste the hail-stones, when he discovered 
that they were strongly saline. They were found to consist essentially 
of true salt, such as occur on the surface of the plains in North Africa. 
There seems to be no doubt but that their source was precisely the 
same as that of sand, and had been taken and brought over from the 
Mediterranean Sea, from Africa. 

Mr. Laughton, of England, has been for the last twenty-five years 
applying himself to the much mooted subject, whether human agency 
has any power in causing rain-falls. He refers to Professor Espy, who 
first revived this idea, for it is not a novel one. In reading the me- 
moirs of Benvenuto Cellini the other day, the compiler of the notes 
came across a passage in his life, where he speaks of having discharged 
pieces of ordnance, in order to bring on a shower. This book was 
written in the middle of thesixteenth century. Mr. Laughton, after a 
careful consideration of the subject, comes to the conclusion that no 
human agencies can be relied upon to bring about any material change 
in the atmosphere with any degree of certainty, although he thinks 
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that large fires, explosions, battles, and earthquakes do tend to cause 
atmospheric disturbances and to induce a rain-fall, but that for such a 
result it is necessary that other conditions be suitable, especially that 
a lower portion of the air contain a great deal of moisture. 

How much alcohol or of spirituous stimulant is good for a healthy 

adult has long been a much vexed question. Here is the result of a 
-careful series of experiments made on a soldier lately by some English 
army surgeons. For the first six days no alcohol was administered, 
for the next six days from one to eight ounces were given daily in 
divided doses, for the next six days only water, and then for three days 
twelve ounces of brandy, containing 48 per cent. of alcohol. The re- 
sults were as follows. No appreciable difference of weight was ap- 
preciable, but the temperature of the body was slightlv raised. The 
pulse was materially affected ; rising from 77.5 beats per minute before 
taking the alcohol to 94.7 after the larger dose. Estimating the nor- 
mal daily work of the heart as equivalent to the lifting of 122 tons a foot, 
it was found that under over-alcoholic excitement it was compelled to 
lift an excess of blood equal to 15.8.tons, and that during the last two 
days of 24 tons. The conclusion arrived at was that alcohol is uttexly 
useless in health, and positively injurious in larger quantity than 
two ounces daily. It might be employed, however, in rousing a feeble 
appetite or exciting a feeble heart. 

Since Biela’s comet is supposed to be in the proximity of the earth 
this month, a short analysis of the studies of M. Faye of the Irench 
academy on this subject may be of interest: He says that the tail ofa 
comet is no longer of the insoluble mysteries of astronomy, but that it 
is an established principle that the tails of comets, whether simple or 
compound, are due to the repulsive force exerted by the sun. He lays 
down a law, or rather, until it is proved experimentally, a hypothesis, 
which he calls the law of repulsion of iridescent surfaces. M. Faye 
has attempted to prove his theory by trying whether a white-hot me- 
tallic plate would repel rarefied air. This experiment was made in 
the presence of several savants, and a strong repulsion was actually 
exhibited. Unfortunately, however, there was some difference of opin- 
ion about the interpretation of the phenomena, and the decisive test 
has yet to be applied. Another theory is that of Professor Tait, who 
considers the whole comet as only a vast swarm of flying meteors mov- 
ing in a flat layer, which is only visible when we look at it edgewise. 
He compared it to a flock of birds, which may be invisible when spread 
out, but plainly seen when they are in a line with the eye of the ob- 
server, and that the light arises from the collisions among the meteors 
which are thus constantly striking fire. 
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